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The PIRiiiP (Pilot Intensive Rural -iSiiiployriient Project) 
io an exercise in corivei biiig labour into capital • Here a 
deal distinction between productive and unproductive labour 
is iiiiplicit^ The design of the research project has been 
centrally planned under the Chairraanship of Professor thL. 
Hantxvalac Within this framework identical evaluative 
studies have been conducted in 15 States of India to assess 
whether projects conceived under PlltSP (a) mitigate 
unemployment/underemployment and (b) whether they create 
assets of somewhat durable nature with investible funds, 
having larger labour component . 


Our study of the two Blocks (Bansdih and Reoti) in 
District Ballia, (one of the poorest districts in India) 
constitutes the UoP, chapter of the national project, 
sponsored by the Ministry of AgTiculture, Government of 
India. 


Our investigation has revealed ^ although partially, 
distressing results. The xrorks under PIREP are not perma- 
nent assets in the economy but seasonally collapsible p the 


1 . See Singh , V ,B . , Theories of Economic Develonment , 
Appendix IT, , Bombaj?', 1972 . "Also Chakravarty , S . 
'Some Observations on Employment Oriented Planning' 
, Indian Jo ui'nal of Labour Economics , Vol. XVI, No .4, 


records maintained for workers registered under PIliEP are 
inaccurate,” the intermediaries are still placing a nefstrious 
game (specially through niin'bling wages ).j the officers “in- 
charge have not realised their full responsibilities —in 
short the Project has failed in its original intent and 
purpose . 

Yet we firmly believe that the time has corae not to 
give up the battle but to pause and plan new strategies for 
converting labour into capital by creating permanent assets 
in the rural economy. We can work out a golden mean between 
the Indian Community Development and the Chinese Communes., 
The Labour -cura-Developnient Bank of Kerala is a pointer in 
the new direction. 

Needless to say that ours has been a team i-rork and 
the credit as well as the bl'’''.-iish go to eacl‘ one of us— the 


;2. See, Eaj, K.N .9 'Employment Creation Through a Labour 
and Development Bank s A Note ' , 

Labour Economics .. Vol. XV No .3-4, pp. 286-2905 and^^ 

Kr ishnakumar , S . , ' Labour-cum-Development^bank , 

J mirnal of Labour Economics ■. Vol. XV , Wo .3-4, pp.2Sl“30oo 
^ Board, Kerala, 'A Report on the 

Working of the Labour”*cu.m“Development Bank* , In^i^ ^ , 
Jnnrnal, of Labour Economics. <i : Vol. XVI, Wo .4, pp4 3c,j0“349. 


major share., of course., is ours » 


V,B„ Singh 
R»S Mathur 


Giri Institute of Economic Development & 
Indu-S trial Relations 
L u c k n o w 

Harcli 29, 1976 
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Chapter I 

INT RODUGT 10 M 


0 r 

aeoent policy shifts, as Indicated In Draft Fifth 
Five Year Plan docuraent, alt« simultaneously at stepping up 
the rate of growth of economy and corabating massive low- 
end rural and urban poverty by initiating productive 
employment programmes for certain specific sections of 
population and areas. The Fifth Plan docuraent, In contra- 
st to earlier Plan documents, explicitly states that "no 
rate of growth that can be realistically envisaged could 
aalce a major Impact on the problem (of poverty) within 
the foreseeable future If inequality remains as acute as 
at present" (p. 7). In this context, special employment 
progr maes, together with -onetary and fiscal measures, 
are designed to be powerful policy Instruments for ensuring 
growth as well as reduoilon in equality. 

Pilot Intensive Rul-al 3 mploymont Project (hereafter 
PIEBP) which tras launched in 1372., on the recommendation 
of Bhagwatl Committee on Unemployment, on an experimental 
basis in one Development Block of 15 States,, forms part of 
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the changed strategy to directly combat povertyo As envi- 
saged Dy the Bhagwati Gommlttee It; is a study- cum- act Ion 
projecto Initial]-!, r:.1.5 croros were allocated to the 
Project for 1972-73. This amount was raised to n.-j.2.5 
crores during 1973-74. PIRIIIP has following' objectives i 

1. To provide gainful and productive employment 
in the area of the Project, in activities not 
involving skills of a higher order to all those 
able-bodied who are willing to work; 

2. To utilise the funds appropriated for the 

project for creating infrastructure which could 
(a) effect the enlargement of employment oppo- 
rtunities in a qualitative manner; (b) be a • r 

durable and a growing naturo and (c) bo Integra- . 
ted into the Area Development Plan; 

3. To dovelop, at least among those who are 

employed in the Project, now skills to facili- 
tate their entry into secondary and tertiary ' 

sectors of tho rural or urban economy; ' ' 

4. To study (a) the size and nature of rural un- 

omploymont and (b) the effect of PIKBP on local *' ' | 

wage' rates, if ‘any, so that extensive prcigr,ammGS ,■ y' 
under -PIRBP’ could’ be launched on country-wide basis* 
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Bansdih Development* Dlock, in District Ballia was 
selected for PIIIBP. However, consequent upon a reorga- 
nisation of Dovelopnient Blocks, a part of Bansdih 
Dovolopmont Block was transferred to Rooti Development 
Block, with effect from October 2, 1972. Hence, in 
Uttar Pradesh work under FIRBP is progressing in Bansdih 
and Rooti Blocks. 

Commencing from Novembor 1972, the PIHEP was to last 
for three years . A sum of R3.46 lakhs was sanctioned for 
the Project for the entire period of its duration. It was 
expected to work out an employment budget on the basis of 
a survey of rural households to dotorinine the number of 
unemployed and to undertake such projects which could 
absorb about 1/3 rd. of the total unemployed in the first 
year and 2/3 rds . in the second year and the entire un-. 
employed population by the end of the., third year. 

The projected physical ;targots for achiovenent under 
the PIREP ; in the two . blocks woro (1) levelling and rocla- , 
mmation of 25; acros. of land for purposes of cultivation^ 
(ii) construction of , bunds which would release 2,000 acres 
of land' for , cultivation 1 Ciii) construction of lOO wells 
for Scheduled Caste population (Harijans) which would :■ - 

benefit 1,600 households .} (iv) construction of 28 plscl- 
culture tanks’‘and' (v) construction of pucca roads, 61 K.M. 
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in all 5 to iraprove transport facility. 
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The present study, therefore, seoks to evaluate the 
achievements under PIREP. Particularly, our iiitorost lios 
in discovering the impact of the Project on tho volume and 
type of employment generated. In addition, we are intere- 
sted in finding out the types of works undertaken together 
with tho "basis of their selectionr, the extent to which 
durable assets have boon created,, and the socio-economic 
background and attitude of the working force. 


Met hod o 1 o g y 


Our methodology is tho same, as outlined by the, 
Svalu<-.tion Committee sat up by the MLnistry of ..igrlGulturo 
and Irrigation, Union :Gov 0 rniilent iihidor^ Chairmanship of 
Professor Dantwala. , This invohvGSllll-h.: an analysis of 
official statistics ^ (ii) interview of Imowlodgoable 
persons in the Block and the District 5 (lii), a sample , ^ 
survey of rural households and (Iv) a sample survey of 
the direct beneficiaries of tho Project. 


3 a m'p 1 i"n g ‘ , 

; - ' The household survey was designed to provide a base 


iS 
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for estimating population characteristics, and to throw 
up iniormation relating to the cattitudes of the members 
of the households as woll as thoir work experience. For 
this purpose a two-stago sampling procedure was followed 


First. 5 villages from each of the two Blocks of Bansdih 


and Reoti were selected in a simple random manner v/ith 
the probability proportional to population. A census of 
the households in the selected villages was undertaken to 
got a list of households. Thereupon, second stage, a 
fixed number of households (forty) was solectod in a 
simple random manner from each village , with tho, provision 
that if there were forty or loss housoholds in a selected 
village, then all the households would bo studied. A 
sample of 200 households, each for Bans dih and Reoti, was ■: 
thus obtained. 


For drawing a sample of direct ’beneficiaries (defi- 
ned as those employed on workseaander|tlREP) 3 employment 
projects which had boon in progress for more than three 
months during the period, immediately ; pr ec eding the survey 
were selected from each of the two Blocks . For this 
purpose, the projects sponsored under PIRBP X'/oro classi- 
fied under throe_ sub-heads; (a) road construction? (b) 
productive and (c)- others? and one 'work' from each 
category was , selected * Under (a) above we solectod one 
road in each Block^.-planned to be of 4.6 ICms « at BanS'-.ih 
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(for the poriod ending Octobor 31, 1975) and 2.4 Kms . at 
Heotl (for the poriod ending October 1974), Under c ace -- 
gory (b) wo soloctod pisciculturo tanks in each Block. 
Un'er category (c)? we selected o, ’bunah' at Bans'.'.ih and 
a Hari;] an drinking water well made of bricks (in Ilarijan 
Basti ) at Reoti. The work was in progress on all pro jects 
except Harijan drinking v/ater well and road construction 
at Reoti . The work on drinking water well had been 
'complete^' (though tho well itself had gono into dis- 
repair) and the work on road construction had been tempo- 
rarily halted on account of a dispute between the 
authorities and certain individuals who laid their claims 
on tho, ownership’ of land on which road was being constru- 
cted. Muster rolls of each of the soloctod projects wor^ , 
examined and the names of 26 workers on record wore drawn 
throU;.;h simple random sanp^ing from : each pro joct . This , 
yielded a sajaplc of 75 direct beneficiaries of PIR3P from 

each Block. '' .I-"; - 

Two separate questionnaire-schedulos wore filled in 

with tho help of the responses of the interviowoos— one 
for sample households and thO: other for PIREP workers 
(please see' Annoxuros I and II). 

, ' ■ , — ooOoo-- . 
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PHYSICAL FEAT^HES AND BCONOMY 
OF THE KiOJECT ABEA 


Bansclili and iieoti are txvo of tlio eight con dovolopnient 
blocks in District Ballia. Thoir total area in squaro ilas , 
is 355.4 which is 9 per cent of the geographical area of 


District Ballia 


Total nurabor of villagos in the Prcjoct Area is 340 
out of which only 222 aro Inhabited, Total population, 
according to 1971' Census is 1,72,776 with 93,707 males and 
79,069 fomalGS, The density of population per square Kin. 
in the Project Area (487) is slightly lower than that , 
for the entire district (505). 


Total, of workers , as: r eportocl in official 

statistics , is „38 ,948 ,, which; gives the .criUG . worker parti- 
cipation, rat o at , 22,, 5 'per corit,', ^ abnormally low and 

makes Oar nor -;d op end oh t ratio highly adverse, with, there : 
bo ing only: about 29 earners :po,r; iGO depondonts . This , 
liowGvor , ; is not supported by our survey findings . The 
400 households: surveyed by us had a population of 2,684 
of which 968 wore workers. This gives tho number of 
earners per -100 depondonts at about 56. 
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Of tiio total workers, about 55 per cent ore asricu- 
Itural labourers , 25 per cent are lanaloss labourers and 
the rest of the 20 per cent are oneagec in other occupa- 
tions « Clearly, agriculture provides the uiain source of 
livelihood to the population and pressure on land is high. 
Our own census of the rural households, excluding uhoso 
who owned land above 5 acres, in 10 villages of bhe two 
blocks reveals that 71 per cent of the heads of households 
are engaged in agricultural work and about 28 por cent are 
engaged in trade, service and processing or production (soc 
Annoxuro III). There is very little difference between the 
two blocks comprising the Project /ifo a in respect of depo- , 
ndence on agriculture. 

Of tho total land in the Project Aroa (36, 031 Hocta- , 
res) 25,361 hectares (70 per cent) is under cultivationV 
Of the remaining 197 hootaros is lying current fallow, ^ 
166 hectares is old fallow and 13 969 hectares, is under , 
orchards etc. Area double cropped is 13,158 which is 52 , 
per cent of the net cultivated area. Ninety five per cent 
of the gross cultivated . area is under fooa crops . uaong 

tho food crops rico is tho main crop? it 'claims 22 por 
cont of gross cropped area, all othor food crops clam 
67 per cont. Three por cent of the gross cropped area is 
’ (under vogetablds'. ; (-Mong the npn-food crops, sugarcane is. 
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tliG most important 


Tlio area irrigated from various sources is only . 
185372 hoctaros which is about 35 por cent of tho gross 
cropped area* Of this 7 5277 hectares (about 54: per cent) 
is irrigated with the help of govornmont ownod tubewolls 
and canal. There are 25 government ownod tubewolls and one 
canal „ Irrigation from wells and ponds etc . accounts for 
only 15939 hectares- (about 14 por cont) whereas that from 
private tubewolls and pumping sets is 4, 156 hectares (about 
32 por cent). 


Despite a lovr literacy rate of 20 por cent, improved 
agricultural practicos aro popular in the area. , Nearly 
80 per cent of the area under paddy, 90 per cent under 
wheat and 60 per cent under small millets and maize is 
reported to be covered by improved agricultural practices. 
;iS such a big spurt in demand for fertilizers has occurred 

rm-inrts for: 1973^74, the demand for 







Total population of livestock, in 1971, was 89,474, 
of which tliG numbor of milch cattle is 32,220 and draught 
cattlG is 27,062. Sheop and goat respectively nuraher 


Industrially, it is extreraely underdeveloped. In a 
limited scale, woodworks and spinning of cot bon as well as 
wool are organised at household levels . The contribution 
of Gandhi Ashram deserves mention in popularising spinning 


In the area, Bansdih, Rooti and Saha.tvar are catego 
rised as towns and local administration is carried oub by 
throe Town Area Committees. The rest of the area is rura 
and , for its population there are 101 Punchay^ts and 


At present there are 70 effectivQ copper.ative socie 
ties, of which 46 are primary .cooperative societies . The 
total membership of these cooporatiyes numbers 12,115. 



clistancG of 17 I'lia. from tho 


collef’e in Ballia i 


Project iirea 


There are two Primary Health Centres having 8 hods. 
At Sahatwar, there is one Alleopathic Dispensary. In the 
rural areas, there are 4 Ayurvedic Dispensaries also. In 
addition, there are 22 Alleopathic and .iyurvedic private 
physicians, catering to the needs of rural population. 


Transport facilities are inadeguate . Bansdlh is 
connected with Ballia through a pucca road 17 Iwiis . long . 
There are roads connecting Bansdlh with Maniar as well 
as Rootl. But of the total road length, that which comes, 
under the Project urea is only 35 Kms . of which only 6 Kius 


ooOoo 



Chapter III. 

aOGIO -ECONOMIC C:[AEACTI1RISTICS OF 
SAi4PLE OuPUL.MCION 


™ ^ ° d T-X c_ J: _p ji 

'This chapter has two sections . Section I r-;ives 
characteristics of sample households in terms of (1) occu- 
pation of the heads of households, (ii) average size of 
holding, (iii) volume and pattern of investiiients , (iv) 
income and (v) financial liabilities. Section II gives 
population c.haracteristics in terms of (1) age-sox compo- 
sition, (ii) marital status, (iii) literacy and education 
levels and aspirations of the people regarding the same f 
(iv) activity status, (v) occupational distribution of the 
vrorkers and (vl) mobility. It is assumed that the magnitude 
and pattern of omploymopt needs of a population discussed 
in the following chapter are significan'tly related to the 
above household and population character is tics . 


1. ■ HOUSEHOLD ' CHiiRAGTBRISTIGS 


Our census, as has bean pointed out , earlier , revealed 
29 per cant; of the households in sample villages as non- 
agricultural . ' Table 1 gives a classification of sample 








households in terms of tho occupation of th' 


IiousoholcT 


striking that amone tho sample households 


Classification of Sample Households 
Occupation of tho .Hoad 


* Includes Shopkoep or s 5 service class, flour mill 
oir seller and Ja.iniani . 


too the proportion of housoholds classifiable under non- 
agricultural occupat ions comes to 29 per cont . At Bajisdlh. 
the proportion of non- agricultural households is slightly ' 


Occupation 

HUS OF TE 

Bans dill 

E BLOCK 

Root! 

Total 

Cultivators 




a. Marginal Farmers 

51 

21 

72 


(25.50) 

(10.50) 

(18.00) 

b . Small F armo r s 

30 

25 

55 . 


(15.00) 

(12.50) 

(13.75) 

Landless 4grl cultural 

57 

102 

159 

Labdiirors 

(28.50). 

(51.00)^ 

(39.75) 

Rural iir t is ans 

30 

27 

57 


(15.00) 

(13.50) 

(14.25) 

Othore* 

32 

25 

.57 


(16.00) 

(12.50) 

(14.25) 

Total , 

200 . 

200 

400 


(100.00) 

(100.00) 

(100.00) 




higher (31 per cent) in comparison to that in Reoti (26 
per cent). An overwhelming proportion of households 
desires their livelihood from agriculture (about 71 per cent) 
Of the-se only about 31 per cent are cultivators (marginal 
or small) and the rest (i .eh 40 per cent) are landless/ 
agricultural labourers. At Bansdih, the proportion of 
cultivating households is greater (nearly .41 per cent) in 
comparison to that in Reoti (oray 23 per cent). Commitment 
. to land in Reoti should, therefore, be expected to be lower 
■ than In Bansdih, he note that out of 57 households of land- 
less/agrichltural labourers in Bansdih, 45 households own 
; land, mostly less than one acre while the corresponding 
' number in Reoti is 57 out of 102 households . As a result, 
the size of average holding per household is smaller at 
Bansdih (1,76 acres) in comparison to Reoti (2 .44 acres ) . 
IIoi.:;ever, nearly 70 per cent of the households having land, 
own less than 2,5 acres in both the bio chs,' Table. 2 shows 
! the volume and pattern of investment -made by an average 
household. The average household invests very little on 
"means of irrigation. The total value of these assets per 
household' comes only to Rs, 240.39, , An, average cultivating 
ifcousehpld , however owns , means of irrigation worth Es .418 , 

Most of it, hoi^ever, is in the form of wells (about 67 per 
cent of the irrigation, stock) . ’’House” accounts for a major 
part of the household investment. In Bansdih, an average ; 



Tab le 2 

Volume and Pattern of Investment of Households 


Name of the 
Asset 


name; of the; block 

Bansdih Reoti 


Average 
A for thoth 
the blocks 
Qo mbined___ 


Hous e 

2518.70 

(70.69) 

2663.25 

(81.61) 

2575.98 

(75.88) 

Livestock 

634 . 00 
(15.01) 

487.27 

(15.10) 

811.03 

(15.05) 

Thresher 

19.75 
( 0.55) 

5.00 
( 0.16) 

12.37 
( 0.37) 

Tube will 

154.75 
( 4.34) 

“ 

77,38 
( 2,28) 

Raha t 

3,25 
( 0.09) 

> 

1,63 
( 0.05) 

Hell 

244.25 
( 6 . 86 ) 

78.60 
( 2.43) 

161.38 

(4,75) 

Banlc Balance 

2,40 
( 0.07) 

22.60 
( 0.70) 

12,45 
( 0.37) 

Others* 

85.00 
( 2.39) 

- 

42.50 
( 1.25) 

Total 

3562,90 

( 100 . 00 ) 

3226.52 

( 100 . 00 ) 

3394.71 

( 100 . 00 ) 

:* Incl'udes Flour 

Ifili and Dhalk 

uii. 


value d at Rs;. 2 619 

'constitutes about 71 per 

cent of the 


total investment stock with the average household 5 and at 
?,=Reo tl,; an average hous e ids,* .valned at Es .2 , 663 with I correspon- 
ding percentage as' 82 <, Livestock, the next important item 












of investment, accounts for about 15 per cent of the total 


value of assets with an average household, and raeans of 


irrigation account for only about 8 per cento Total value 


of investment assets with an average household is estimated 


i,t " 3.35395 


As a result of the neglect accorded to means of irri-. 


gation, only about 17 per cent of the land held by tho 
sample households is irrigated (Table 3). This percentage 


Table 3 


Irrigated Area (in Acres) by Sources (Owned or Hired) 


|feans of irrigation 


IRRIGATED -area (in 


Total 


Baiisdih 


Reoti 


Tubewell". , 
a. Hired': 


b . Oxmed 


31.27 " 
(29.75) 

' 1 . 

(.1.18) 


'22: .'8.6 , 
(S6 ,86) 


54.13 
(37.26) 
1 . 24 




(: 0.85) 


Rah at 


2.24 
( 2via) 


2.24 
( 1.54) 


:tfell 


17.64 

(16.79) 


16.34 

(40.65) 


33.98 
(23 ,39) 


G anal 


27.73 

(26.39) 


11 .73 


(19.09) 


Dhaikuli 


11 .24 
(10.70) 


: l.OG 
( 2 .49) 


12.24 
( 8.43) 


I 




lilli* 












■ 


— 


ipiptt* 

iSPsII* 





IRRIGi^IiilD ABEA (in 


ans of irrigation 


Total 


Reot 


Gansd 


Others* 


Total Irrigated area 106.08 

( 100 . 00 ) 


Total cnltivated land 352 


* Includes SIlSLms, 

Notes". 1. The average distance of canal from fields of the 
workers interviewed works out to 1,58 furlongs, 
2. Figures in brackets are percentages to irrigated 
area. 


is much higher for Bansdih (about 30 per cent), where irri- 
gation is possible through a canal, than for Reoti (about 9 
per cent only). Canal pushes up the : percentage of Irrigated 
area for Bansdih by about 9 points, Anothc,,; explanation for 
relatively low percentage of irrigated area in Reoti is the 
reliance of households for Irrigation on and their 
dependence on others for irrigation by tubewells . About 57 
per cent of the irrigated aroa in Reoti is irrigated by , 
hiring out tubewells (showing positive evidence of emergence 
of waterlordism) in comparison to about 30 per cent area 
Bansdih, The reason why small cultivating households are not 
inventing on moans of irrigation in Beoti in contrast to 



their counterparts in Bansdlh, sooms to be that lieoti is 
frequently affected by floods « The importsuico of flood 
prevention projects is, therefore 3 to bo viev/ed not only in 
torins of tho direct employment goneratedj or the land rolea 


d for cultivation but also in terms of the . incentive such 


projects would, provide to small farmers to allocate their 
■aoagre resources in more productive as woll as assured 


channels of investment 


For the reasons stated abov 


annual income from 


1 agriculture of an average household in Bansdih is higher 
(Rs. 1,196 ) than that in Reoti (bn 874). In both the blocks the 
freaverago household income from non-agrlcultural sources is 
I'; higher in relation to that provided by agricultin-o — te.ljSSd i: 
fr in Bansdih and Rs. 1,682 in Reoti . Thus, the total annual 
b income of an average household is r;;?,2,780 in Bansdih and 
:p;:|is.2,566 in Reoti.. The per 0 -.pita income fo; population in 
sample households works out annually to Rn424 in Bansdih and 
B., ,372 in Reoti, Tho average level for two blocks combined 
' is Fs,398, It noods, howovor, bo ijointcd out that some of 
ithe respondents might have failed to draw a distinction 
ibe tween household and family income and might have included 
tho earnings of family members currently living outside. 
Nearly 18 per cent of tho working, members of the family aro- 
.reported toibo working outside tho block. It is, thoroforo, 


' likoly that the Income earned by some or all such 

iner-ibors -i-S reported under household income ..nich, in fact, 
would not be available for consumption or investment purposes 
‘ of current units of the households and would, to that extent, 
lovrer tho level of per capita income in the blocks » 

But this fact should not depress tho household inconio 
significantly as tho annual financial liabilities of an 
average household in respect of eductition of children, seeds, 
loan repayments, marriage 5 births, deaths, illness, lltiga- 
tion etc o , leaving aside expenses on such ossontlal items as 
u food and clothing, are reported to amount to Rs. 1,264 in 
' Baiisdih and 1,378 in Reoti. On a lower side assumption 
' that the last two items would claim at least 50 per cenb of 


f the household budget, the household Income, as reported to us , 
■fcdo not seem to be an overestimate. 

su Table 4 gives a break up of the financial liabilities 

of a household. It is striking that loan repayment involves 
' about 67 per cent of tho total annual financial liabilities. 

'■ Another 3 per cent relates to litigation. Social and demo- 
graphic Gvonts such as marriages, births, deaths, illness, 

. etc., claim about 19 por cont. Education of children claims 
a bare 4 per cent leaving about 6 por cent for purchase of 
r' seeds and mooting expenses on fertilizers and irrigation. 







Tiio pattern is nearly identical for the Wo blocks except 
bliat loan repayment involves 31 per cent of clie financial 


Table 4 


Annual Financial Liabilities of a Household 

(in RupGGs) 


AlhilHAOS BXPjiNDITURE 


Average 


Items of expenditure 



for both 


TBansdlh 

Reoti 

tho blocks 
Gombinod 

Education of children 

45.33 
( 3.58) 

59.17 
( 4.29) 

52.25 
( 3.95) 

Seed, irrigation and 
■fertilizors 

88.10 

(6.97), 

80.38 
( 5.83) 

84 .24 
( 6.38) : 

Lo an ' ■ ' 

666.50 

(52.74) 

1116 . 00 
(81.00) 

,891.25 

(67.47) 

i'larriago 

384.60 

(30.43) 

29 , 00 
(2.10) 

206.80 

(15,66) 

Litigation 

38.15 
( 3.02) 

52.75 
( 3.83) 

45 .45 
( 3.44) 

Others*!' 

■ 41.15 
(3.26) 

40,65 
( 2.95) 

40.90 
( 3.10) 

Total committed 
^expenditure 

slncomo 

1263 .83 
(100.00) 

2780.38 

1377.95 

(100.00) 

2555,87 

1320,89 

(100.00) 

2668,13 


Includes expenditure on birth, death, illness 


I _ liabilities In Reotl as against 63 per cent in Bansdili. But 
'' in tho former funds earmarked for matriage are only 2 por cent 
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of financial liabilities as against 30 per cent in Bansclih. 
Cloarlyo the difference in t^.e incidenco of xoan repayment 
between Rooti and Bansdih could bo explained in terms of 
greater volume, of loans for marriage in the former. 


Popul a tion Characteristic s 


Total population in. sample households is 2,684. The 
■average household in the two blocks has 6.7 members. The 
average size of household at Bansdih is only slightly lower 
(6.6) in comparison to that at Reoti (6o9). Demographic 
J foaturos of population are characteristic of a poor region. 
Thus, the sex-ratio is adverse to feraales '. there being 778 
females per 1,000 males. With 39 per cent of population 
below IS years, the ago pyramid too has a relatively broad 
base indicative, in terms of Sundbarg’s classification, of a 
progrossivG population and also of adverse Tf/orkor-dependent 
'ratio (Table 5). For every 100 persons in the 'economically 
-active age-group' (age-group 15-59) there ano at least 85 in 
'! the dependent age-group. Marriage is nearly universal ; 47 
S: per cent of the population is 'currently' married and about 
3 per cent is cither x^ldowod/divorcod. Thus, the proportion 
of 'over' married in the population is about 50 per cent. 






Table 5 



■iige Co*uposition 


Ago groups 
(in years,} 


Total 


Rooti 


Bansd.iii 


Less than 15 


Literacy and Muc atlo n 




Table 6 





Literacy and -iducation Level 


Our population seems to have a utilitarian's approach 
to education « In spite of high levels of illiteracy, when , 
asked if they wished to have education only about SS.por cent 
of the heads of households (33 per cent in Bansdih and 43 per 
cent in Reoti) responded in the affirmative. Of those who 
expressed a desire: for education, about 68 per cent wanted 
odueation to voquip themselves with some skill to obtain. 


Lovol of education 

BLOCK 

Bansdih 

S 

Rootl 

Total 

IlliteratG 

1,062 

If 

092 

2,154 


(80.96) 

(7 

'9 

. 59 ) 

(SO. 26) 

Literate 

50 



54 

Idl 


( 3.81) 

C 

o 

.94) 

( 3.88) 

Up to Primary 

90 



93 

183 

( 6.86) 

( 

6 

.78) 

( 6.82) 

Up to High School 

78 



85 

, 163 

( 5.94) 

( 

6 

.19) 

( 6.07) 

High School & above 

31 



47 

78 

( 2.36) 

( 

3 

.43) 

( 2.91) 

Technical education 

1 



1 

2 


(0.08) 

( 

0 

.07) 

( 0.07) 

Total 

1,312 

(100.00) 

1,372 

(100.00) 

2,684 

(100.00) 


oirroloyraont and 11 por cent wanted education to help them in 

adopt inr modern practices in agriculture, 

cent ^ Jl^ wan t ' 
3 duGajLipji» ‘Only 5 per cent of the heads showed a preference 

for formal education while about 15 per cent wanted educa- 
tional facilities not for themselves hut for their children. 
Of those found in favour of education about 90 per cent 
consider that education would be helpful in improving their 
economic condition and job opportunity outside traditional 

agriculture. 

.'imong those who did not wish for moro education (about 
62 per cent of the heads of households) nearly 66 per cent 
wore found satisfied with their economic position. Of bho 
remaining ,24 per cent were old and 10 per cent expressed 
theih inability to pursue education due to their poverty. 

Nearly 24 per cent of our respondents in the sample 
households expressed a desire to undergo braining . Of them, 
46 per cent expressed a wish to learn 'any technical vm)rk’ 
without specifying the area of specialisation. Nearly 9 por 
cent wanted to learn -electrical engineering ' 5 12 por cent 
wanted to pick up traditional skills relating to carpentry, 
iron-smithy, pot-making, etc, about 9 per cent wanted to 
learn -automobile repair ihg or driving-. The rest wanted 




technical knowlodgo (once again without any spocif ication) 
which might be helpful in raising agricultural productivity. 
Nearly 90 per cent of those persons expected an improvement 
in respect of employment opportunities elsewhere and income 
levels , 

^iiaong the 76 per cent of the households expressing no 
desire for training, about SO per cent did not want training 
because they considered themselves fully employed and also 
satisfied with their present condition; about 17 per cent did 
not want training because of their old agie and 3 per cent were 
too poor to boar the expenses invoD.ved. 

act ivity Status 

Out of a population of 2,684 in tho sample households, 
workers numbered 968 or about 36,1 per cent. This is slightly 
higher in comparison to tho worker-participation rate for 
entire rural Ballia (eibout 23 par cent) according to tke 
1971 Census . Bulk of the labour- force is male (about 83.5 
per cent) and. is drawn from the age -group 15-5S (about 88, 
per cent). Tho Census of India 1971 relating to rural Ballia 
gives almost identical figures regarding the age-sex compo- 
sition of the workforce, iiccording to ib, tho males In bhe 
labourforce nonstituto about 84,1 per cent while the ago- 
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Table 7 


,,Toou-t 1 ^., per con^, o. o... 

rural artisans cpraos to about 

non-agrieultural workers is only about 6. ^ coupa . 

-MTt- thnt an occupational sliii 

Tables 1 and 7 brings out that an 

+. tho ho ads of the h pusj 
e heads ) : tJie_cpiTGSj 30 ^^^ 

,„aoriculturaJU>cc3^i^^ :1:# 


holds. 


desiru 




.„roup 15-59 oontrlbutos about 84 por oeiit . Worter-partioipa- 

tion ratos are abnorHally lev for tho aEO-ereup O-i-l years 

^ rnio-i c! mi rht u'^rtly bo due to under- 

-'about 2.5 per cent only). This„ migbt p.Jtxy 

o-uT i ''•'t i on of work crite- 
roportine and partly to rrEorous applle...eion 

- rr...-itr-tor 5 Tbo purtlc Ip-dt loH ratos for tl.o 

rlon by our invosoiEators. me pa r aq 

are-Kroup 15-35 years .are 48.9 per cent:; for aEo-tmup 
yearl are 72.9 por cent and for persons In the afb-Eroups 
;■ above 60 years are 36ol per cont. 



Table 7 


Occiipational 

Distrib.Ation of 

Family Morabe 

rs 

Occupation 

B L 0 C h 

S 

Total 

Bansdih 

ilGO t i 


Cultivator 

Agricultural Labour 

Unskilled non-agricu. 
Itural labour 

Rural Artisan 

Others* 

182 

(35.55) 

112 

(21.87) 

( 4.69) 

104 

(20.31) 

90 

(17.58) 

90 

(19.74) 

195 

(42.98) 

34 

( 7.46) 

41 

( 8.77) 

96 

(21.05) 

272 

(28 ,10) 
307 

(31,82) 

58 

( 5.78) 
145 

(14.38) 

186 

(19.42) 

Total 

(100^00) 

456 

(100.00) 

968 

(100.00) 


"includes Shopkeepers, Milkmen, Service class and Jikilianl. 
Extent of Mobility 

Tlio shift in favour of non-agricultural occupations is 
accompaniod with fairly hirh mobility rate, Table S shows 
that nearly 18 per cent of the household workers are in jobs 

outside the Block! Mostly people have to go of the 

Block to got a job! Oiit, of 177 persons who loft their villages 
for job, ,171 could get it only beyond the geographical area 
of the Block, Reoti population shows a higher degree of 
mobility in relation to that of Bansdih. 
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T able 8 

•Extent of Mobility 


NUMBEE OF F.iMILY ME- 
Sxtont of Mobility FIBERS EMPLOYED 

Bansdih Re’oti 

Total 

Within tho village 

•131 

360 

791 

(84,18) 

(7S.95) 

(81.71) 

Outside the village but 




within tho same village 

— 

3 

3 

panchayat 


( 0.66) 

( 0.31) 

Outside tho village 




panchayat but within the 

1 

2 

3 

same block i 

( 0,20) 

( 0,44) 

( 0.31) 

Outside the block 

80 

91 

171 

(15,62) 

(19.95) 

(17.67) 

Total 

512 

456 

968 

(100,00) 

(100,00) 

(100,00) 


thus, find that an ovorwholiiiirig. proportion of 
workers are still engaged in agriculture vibere the problcj/i 
of unGraployiiicnt is predominantly concoalocl and seasonal, in 
employment goneratioii programme such as PIBEP has , thorofore ? 
to be based on a correct assessment of employment needs of ; 
population in rural areas . The following chapter sumvaarlsos 
our findings relating to employraont-unomployinont s ituation . 

--oo0oo-“ 




Cilaptor IV 

THE MAGNITUDE OP BMPLOIf<[BNT»UNEMPLOIMEWT 

^ ’ Oflicial Surv G .y 

Tlio open urj-Ginployment in the form of complete icllonoss 
tiiroueiiout the year is almost non-existont . The employmont 
surveys conducted, by the Bloch authorities rolatinf; to 1972- 
1973 and 1973-1974 show that tho workers, who desired addi- 
tional work, nuniberod 7,954 (20.6 per cent of the laboin' 
force) in the first year and 7,624 (19.1 per cent of tho • 
labour force) in the latter year. Of the total aandays 
available with these persons nearly 62 per cent, wore devoted 
to agricultural or non- agricultural work during 1972-73. 
During 1973-74, these activities could claim about 55„:7 por 
cent of their mandays. Percentage of maiidays for which there 
was no work was about 38 in 1972-73 and 44 in 1973-74. 

Hoirover 3 , mandays without work do not reflect involuntary 
uriomploynaGnt . Out of 38 per cent of the mandays xrithout 
work during 1972.-73, about 16 per cent were accounted, for 
by voluntary idloness duo to personal reasons and tho . 
unemployed mandays wore then about 22 per ce.nt. During 
:1;973~74, out of . t^^ 44 per cent of the mandays I’e por ted as d 
Without work, yGluntary idl.eness accounted for about 30 per . 
cent leaving for involuntary unomploymont .only .about 14 


pGi- cent of the availablo niandays. The sudden rise during 
1973-74 in voluntary idleness in the context particularly 
of on-going PIRIP appears rather suspect. An average worker 
requires additional employment for about 96 days and total 
number of mandays which thus remained involuntarily unutili- 
sed were 7,14,129 during November 1972 to October 1973. 
Period-wise breakup of unutilised mandays is given in Table 9, 

Table 9 



On the assumption that additional demand for 
1524,249 mandays would be generated under general developmental 
programraes of the Block, it was planned to provide for 5,89,880 





mandays of additional employment under PIREP 


Information on extent of einploymcnt/unemployment has 
been collected in o\ar survey at tvro levels i at the household 
level and then at the beneficiaries (whether registered or 
non-registered) level. 


II. Household Survey 


Out of 968 workers in the households, 52.31 per cent 
may be considered fully employed, despite their low income 
levels , in the sense that they are not grilling and available 
for additional jobs. These workers are mostly engaged in 

V 

non-agricultural activities and are largely independent 
workers 5 in trade, processing and transport. Included in 
this, group are also permanent farm hands employed by others . 
At present, about 48 per cent of the workforce is available 
for additional employment. Most of these workers have their 
om cultivation, although at a very small scale. Hence, only 
a few among them are available for work thro ug;hout the year. 

A greater part would prefer to be provided with work in 
differing magnitudes during different seasons . Employment 
generation programmes, in this context, have to satisfy a 
rather difficult condition that the demand for labour in' 
these projects should be able to adjust to the variations in 


i 




supply of labour iji different seasons . 


II„lo SU3 


Table 10 gives percentage of surplus mandays available 
j?rom own cultivation during different seasons , 

Ta ble 10 

Percentage of. Surplus Mandays from 
Cultivation in Different Seasons 


BLOCK im CROPS 


Season 

Bansdih 


R e 

0 t i 

Bans dill 

and Reoti 



Rabi 

Khar if 

Rabi 

Khar if 

Rabi 

Kharif 


Pre -sowing 

46.95 

50,10 

44 .49 

53 . 52 

46.26 

51.09 


Sowing 

72.95 

64.80 

73,05 

61.35 

72,05 

63.76 • 


Post- sowing 

38.66 

44.40 

23,51 

33.58 

35.84 

40.60 


Harvesting 

74.57 

80.86 

68.19 

72.27 

72.77 

78.13 


Off-ssason • 

44,63 

25,49 

62.93 

48.80 

51.63 

33.16 


l-yerage 

59.22 

62.05 

55.87 

57.54 

58,26 

.60,64 



The cultivation of their own fields by these workers 
leaves nearly 59 per cent of their work-time unutilised. There 
is - very little difference in, this respect between the tw 
Blocks — for Bansdih this percentage is about 61 while for Reoti 
it is about 57, Contrary to general belief, time utilisation 
pattern on marginal and small farms shows that pre-sowing 
and post -sowing seasons leave much lower percentage of unuti- 









Used time in comparison to sowing and harvesting seasons , 
It needs be noted further tnat the rural economy throws up 
a wide variety of jobs during the off-season so that the 
percentage of unutilised mandays to that available is about 
52 during Rabi and 33 during Khar if. 


11,2. Frequency Distribution of Workers in 

Mmj ii M ill IWII m iii m ii U. > i j m . .iiiiMit w i ^ 

Terms of Surplus Time 


As workers differ considerably with regard to the 
magnitude of surplus time at their disposal we give in Table 
11, their frequency distribution in terms of the surplus time 

Table 11 

Frequency Distribution of Workers According 
to the Surplus Time as Percentage to that Available 

: "TiiCMTA^RSAK-IP Ww 


available for other 
wrrks 

Rabi 

Kharif 

80 - 90 

8.75 

16.67 

70 - 80 

17.50 

17.93 

60 - 70 

20,00 

26.93 

50 - 60 

23.75 

17,93 

40-50 

13.75 

7.69 

30 - 40 

13 .75 

5.13 

Less than 30 

2.50 

7.72 


: Labour utilisation rate is higher during Rabi than under; 
Kharif.' About 46 per cent of the workers during Rabi, and 62 







per cent during Kharif report that more than 60 pbr cent of 
their available time remains unutilised . It is these workers 
v;ho deserve priority in employment oriented programmes in 
the short run and provide a target group for mobilisation 
with- a view to bring out a structural change in the rural 
economy in the long run. 


Beneficiaries (those engaged in PIRBP) were also asked 
to report about the extent of utilisation/non-utilisation 
of their labour time for the period preceding the commence- 
ment of the PIRBP, i.e .5 for 1971-72. Table 12 sui'amarises 
information supplied by the beneficiaries. 


Eight out of the 71 registered beneficiaries and 12 out 
of the 79 non-registered beneficiaries interviewed were 


•unemployed. Thus, the unemployed among the beneficiaries 
constituted abou-{; 15 per cent. This could be compared with 
the percentage of workers in the households (8.75 in Rabi 
and 16,67 in Kharif) -who have reported in 1975 that 80 
per cent to 90 per cent of the time available for ■woT'k 
with them remains unutilised. 


Thus, the information summarised in Table 12 relates 


to 63 registered and 67 non-registered beneficiaries . iill 



these henef iciaries are agricultural labourers and report 
cultivation as their mainstay. It may be noted that about 
54 per cent mandays of the registered beneficiaries and 67 


Table 12 


Season-wise Time Utilisation/Non-utilisation Pattern 
of Registered and Non- registered Beneficiaries 


PERCENTAGE OF UNUTILISED OP THE 


Season 


Non-registered 


Registere d 
Age “groups 
■35 35 + 


Age -groups 
illl 15-35 35 + 


Pre- sowing 

Sowing 

Post-sowing 

Harvesting 

Off-season 


Total 


per cent of the mandays of non-registered beneficiaries 
remained unutilised in their normal sphere of economic parti- 
cipation, This may be compared with what the household wo r hi 
report in 1975— that participation in cultivation alone leave 
59 per cent of their mandays surplus. 


Beneficiaries in the age-group 15-35 years consistent 
report a higher : degree of non-utilisation in relation to th 
who are 35 years and above. This has. significance for 



restructuring the labour force 


1 1 1 c 1 . W o rk Outsid e the ^Normal Spher e of 
Economic Activity 


Beneficiaries were also asked if during the periods of 
non-availability of work in their normal sphere of economic 
activity, they worked outside and for how many days. Table 
13 gives, by seasons, the percentage of available mandays for 


Table 13 


Surplus Mandays Available from Cultivation and Their 
Utilisation Elsewhere by Agricultural Seasons 


WON-REGISTERED 


sowing 


sowing 5/ .Ud 
Harve- , 

sting 43.69 
Off- 
season 72 .72 


Seasons , Mandays 
surplus 
from 

Mandays 

worked 

else- 

Mandays 
remai- 
ning un 

Mandays 

surpus 

from 

Mandays 

worked 

else- 

Mandays 
remai- 
ning un 

;CUlti- 

where 


culti- 

where 

utili- 

vat ion 


r-1 

vation 


vation 







which, the heneficiaries worked outside their normal sphere 
of activity. 


Ill, 2. Unerar 


r-emi; 


Both registered and non-registered workers could get 
work outside their normal activity to the extent of 20 per 
cent of the mand ays available , This leaves, in the case of 
the former, about 34 per cent and, in the case of the latter; 
about 37 per cent, of the total niandays unutilised. The 
average number of days for which additional work needs be 
created is about 126 in a year. The percentage of niandays 
unutilised fluctuates markedly between agricultural seasons .* 
The off-season work opportunities do not seem to be equally 
available to all. While the registered beneficiaries have 
reported 65 per cent utilisation of their work-time during 
off -'Season 5 the non-registerod vrorkers could not get any 
work. The reasons for this peculiar phenomenon, however', 
could not be ascertained. 

About 75 per cent of the beneficiaries account for 
their unemployment in terms of lack of adequate/alternative 
job opportunities and low mobility due to advanced age. 


II 1, 3, Availa' 


Unemployed/Underemployed 


¥e have noted above that marked variation between 
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different seasons in respect of surplus labour time for which 
work has to be provided, involves a serious problem in orga- 
nisation of work expansion programme. If, however, what the 
beneficiaries report could be generalised, this should not 
pose rony problem. This is^because an overwhelming proportion 
of the beneficiaries, (77 per cent of the Registered and 
about 82 per cent of the non-registered) want work opportu- 
nities to be created throughout the year and are prepared to 
leave their present jobs , The others want jobs to supplement 
their present gainful occupation only for part of the year 
during different seasons. 

I¥. Conclusions 

We, thus, find that (i) incidence of open unemployment 
in the: sense of no job attr.c’mnent is rather low— official 
survey as well as our household survey do not reveal it — yet 
the beneficiaries reporting for the year immediately prece- 
ding the commencement of the PIRBP disclose that 15 per cent 
of them were 'unemployed, (ii) Workers, however, desire 
additional work opportunities to be created, as cultivation 
leaves unutilised a considerable part of available labour time , 

According to official sources, about 19-20 per cent of the 

I ■ , 

I workers desire additional work opportunities . Our household ■ : ■ 
I survey, oh the other hand, discloses that the percentage of 







workers available for job expansion programiies is about 48, 
(iii) Surplus tirae for other works available with these 48 
per ’cent of the workers is estiiiia.ted: at 53-60 per cent of the 
total available tirae. Thus, agriculture is capable of pro- 
viding full-time employment for only a little more than half 
of the working tirae during a year. However, not all of the 
other half is available for employment outside agriculture. 

As our household survey does not reflect the exact proportion 
of labour time which wuld be supplied for other works, we 
have to rely on the responses from the beneficiaries. (iv) 
After allowing for the work which the beneficiaries are able 
to obtain outside their normal employment activity, the 
extent of unemployment is estimated to range betvreen 34-37 
per cent. This may be compared with the official estimates 
of unemployment ranging between 14-22 per cent . (v) Xt._needa 

be decided .if , 


my. If conceived 


in the former sense, these schemes shall have to be devised 
under the constraints set : by the fluctuations in labour 
supply between different agricultural seasons and shall 
perpetuate a structure of the economy and demand measures 
which run counter to the efforts directed at raisirig...produ~ 
Gtivity and ensuring more effective resource use . On the 
other hand, the fact that an . overwhelming proportion of the 


I 



beneficiaries are inclined to leave their present jobs for 
employment elsewhere suggests that riiral economy has reach 
the threshold for stmctural., transformation, and rural 


population is eagerly awaiting it. If true, the criteria 
for selecting projects under PIREP should be the relative 
effectiveness of alternative projects in introducing 
permanent structural change in the rural economy. 


ooOoo 


Chapter V 

PIREP ; m EV/iU/illOM 


Now we have reached a stage to analyse (i) the extent 
to which implementation has conformed to the approved propo- 
sals under PIRSP both in respect of the Project-structure 
and in respect of time -scheduling 5 (ii) its impact on 
employment and the wage rates 5 (iii) social and economic 
background of the beneficiaries and (iv) the response it has 
evoked in the rural population. 


I. The Projects 


Projects under the PIREP were estimated to cost about 
54 lakhs. Major part of this amount was earmarked for Road 
construction^ Pisci-culture tanks. Wells, Bundh and Levelling:, 
about Rs. 42 .76 lakhs (see Appendix 1). Table 14 shows that 
64 per cent of the total proposed expenditure wa.s to be 
devoted to road construction, 23 per cent on pisciculture 
tanlcs, 6 per cent on wells and Biondh each, and only 1 per 
cent on levelling . Correspondingly, of the total inandays for 
which work was planned to be created, about 54 per cent had 
to be on roadsf 30 per cent on pisciculture tanks, 8 per cent 
on Bundh and 6 per cent on wells. At the implementation 
level, however,; these priorities have not been maintained. 


I’, ■'►--rre-v: 





Of the total expenditure raade so far, 73 per cent (against 
the planned 64 per cent) has gone on road construction and 


Table 14 


Structure of PIREP in Terras of Distribution of Mandays 
and Financial Outlays over Various Schemes 


Proposed Actual 
expend!- expend 
ture ture 

pattern ;^atter; 


Proposed Actiial 
utilisa- utilisa- 
tion pa- tion pa- 
ttern of ttern of 
mandays ' mandays 
(Bstima- 


Block 


Reoti Road 51.63 

Tank 38.42 

Levelling 0.63 

Well 9.32 

lai 100.00 


Bansdih Road 


Tank 

Levelling 

Well 

Bundh 

VI ill 


Road 

Tank 

Levelling 

Well 

Bundh 

/ill 


Combi 

ned 
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construction has absorbed 67 per cent of the total inandays 
for which work has been created upto April 1975 (as against 
the planned 54 per cent) while pisciculture have provided 
for only 17 per cent (as against the planned 30 per cent). 

Thus 5 the structure of PIREP in terms of weightage given to 
alternative projects was tilted in favour of supplemental 
work projects rather than work projects designed to introduce 
structural transformation in the rural economy, even at the 
formulation stage. At the implGinentation level, this 
distortion has been further enlarged due to the relative 
neglect accorded to construction of Bundhs and pisciculture 
tanks 5 over roads and wells. It may be observed that the 
structure of the , PIREP has been retained at Bansdih and 
distorted at Reoti Block, 

Table 15 gives the cos t-coinponent (labour and material) 
of variwUS projects for ©ac.. Block, It may be noted that 
the projects' in the : two blocks were- not formulated on the 
basis of uniform standards with respect to labour and material 
costs components. For example, the estimated ratio for labour- 
material costs for road construction at Root a was 59.41 while 
at Bansdih it was 73; 27, This ratio for pisciculture tanks 
was 89;11 at Reoti and 96;4 at Bansdih. For wells, labour- 
material costs ratio was 60;40 at Reoti and 70;30 at Bansdih. 
The overall ratio between: the labour and material costs for 




Table 15 


Cost Component (Estimated and Actual) px Projects 

under PIRSP 


L/aEOUR COST iaS PROPORTION TO TOT/jL 


31ock Projects 


COST (Percent) 


Sample Projects 


iJl Projects in 
the Block 


•ctual 


xictual Estlma 
ted 


Road 

Tank 

Levelling 

Well 


RBOTI 


BialTSDIH Road 
Tank 

Levelling 

Well 

Bundh 


C0J/I3INBD Road 


Tank 

Levelling 

Well 

Bundh 


^aLL PROJECTS 76.94 


the projects covered here (Road, Tank, Levelling, Well, 
Bundh) Was estimated to h® 68;32 at Reoti and 81:19 at 
Bansdih and 77:23 for both the Blocks. 


' In implementation, the ratio between labour “material 
costs has been lowered to 70:30. This can obviously bo 
expected to hay® reduced the volume of additional dit®ct 



employment created under PIRSP. It may also be noted that 
the act',:al implementation reduced the ^ap bet^/een Reoti and 
Bansiih Block in respect of relative share of labour and 
material components . IfJhile the overall tendency has been 
for the material component to rise relatively to labour, in 
respect of pisciculture tanks material component has fallen 
from the estimated 8 per cent to abou.t 2 per cent. It is 
also striking that the construction of bunds with the 
objective of reclaiming land for iDurposes of cultivation was 
to be, and has been, done with no material component. 


Table 15 also gives information relating to the speci- 
fic projects drawn in our sample. It is instructive to 
compare how the implementation of the sample projects studied 
by us differs from the overall implementation, as reported 
by ■ Block authorities for the entire Block. The projects 

for roa-: construction drawn in our sample wore formulated on 
the assumption that the ratio between labour-material costs 
would be 57543. Implementation up to 1974, shows that the 
labour component has been raised from 57 per cent to about 
91 per cent. Pisciculture tanks were estimated to be constru- 
cted with 9624 as the ratio for labour-material costs. In 
actual implementation, upto 1974, material costs were totally 
Tn T’fiA'neo.t of wells and Bunds, the ratio could^ be 
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about the durability of the assets created under the PIREP. 

The speed with ■which work on different schemes has 
progressed upto ij.pril 1975 has been slower than the sti- 
pulated. Thus 3 of the total financial outlays for the 
entire duration of the PIRBP, only 50 per cent could be 
utilised upto April 1975 and of the total mandays for which 
work was planned to be created, only 51 per cent could be 
achie-^/ed (Table 16). It is not known how the shortfall could 
have been bridged within the remaining six months for which 
PIRBP was to last. 

The rate at which work has progressed on different 
pro jects has been disparato . Thus, in respect of constru- 
ction of wells, nearly 83 per cent of the financial outlays 
for the purpose were utilised. Mandays for which work could 
-actually be created constituted 74 per cent of the total 
sought to be created under the scheme. In respect of 
progress -of work, road construction scheme cane next to wells, 
with 57 per cent of the financial outlays utilised and 63 per I 

cent of the planned mandays of work created . Of the f'unds I 

allotted for constructing Bmds, only 38 per cent could be I 

utilised and 40 per cent of the estimated mandays of work | 

could be created. Development of pisciculture tanks has been : I 

neglected most. Only 26 per cent of the f'unds allotted to it | 

CQ-uld be utilised and about 29 per cent of the planned mandays I? 
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of \\rork could be created, 


Table 16 




Percenta- 

Percenta- 

Percenta- 

Percent- 




ge of 

ge of 

ge of 

age of 


Block , 

Project 

actual 

3.C 

actual 

total 



mandays 

labour 

exp end i” 

(3, Civ'Ll 0,1 



to esti- 

cost to 

ture over 

cost to 




mate for 

estimate 

r air mate - 

the esti- 




comple- 

for com- 

rial to 

mated 




tion of 

pie tion 

the esti- 





work 

of work 

mated 




REOTI .Road 64,21 

Tank 9,11 

Levelling 47.62 

Well 86.60 

iJ.L PROJECTS 45.02 


BiJ'ISDIH Road 
Tank 


62,92 
54,10 

Levelling 

Well 52.38 

Bandh 40.40 

JiLL PROJECTS 55,67 


COMBINED Road 63,47 

Tank: ;&:;:|28.80 

Levelling 8.31 
Well 74.11 

Bundh 40.40 

/JLL PROJECTS 50.96 


62.63 

9,89 

47.62 

87,96 

43.84 

50.86 

51.24 

59.17 

38.14 

48.67 

55.31 

28.03 

9.06 

75.13 

38.14 
46.70 


53 .44 

89,91 

51.40 

70.06 

30.40 

106.99 

71,11 

6 :., 22 

6.59 

95,73 

60.02 


58.88 
8. 78 
38.56 
88 74 
46.24 

66,04 

50.35 

73.61 

38.14 
53.17 

57.26 

26.26 
8,67 

82.53 

38.14 
50.06 


Information relating to the sample projects confirms 
the above. Mandays for which work could actually be created 
constituted about 90 per cont of the planned in respect of 
well construction prograirnme. The corresponding percentages 
in respect of road construction, tanks, and Bundhs are 
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II . Market 


This section highlights the role of alternative agencies 
in providing information about job-opportunities under PIREP 
and the nature of labour response to the latter. Discussion 
rests largely on the responses of the sample workers drawn ; 
from selected projects under PIREP, designated in this Report 
as Beneficiaries . Iilhere necessary, either for purposes of 
comparison or due to gaps in information furnished by the 
Beneficiaries, information gathered vO household schedule is 
also utilised. Primarily, our interest lies in understanding 
the , considerations that have weighed with the Beneficiaries 
in reporting for work under PIREP without getting themselves 
formally registered for employment , or not reporting for work, 
though formally registered. To us, these aspects appear as 
two sides of the same phenomenon determining the nature of 
labour supply — the degree of correspondence between the 
worker anticipation in regard to job prospects and the real 
situation. ■ >' 


¥e also wish to assess whether the working of PIREP has 
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actually benefited the class of people for whom it has been 
conceived. This is done by coraparing the socio-economic 
characteristics of the Beneficiaries with that of our 
population (small peasants ^ agricultural labourors and rural 
artisans studied in chapter III). 


About 84 per cent of the registered and 79 per cent 
of the unregistered Beneficiaries reported that they got 
the information from the village level worker (VL¥) and 
'Grara Pradhan’. The others came to knox^ of PIREP either 
through friends and relatives, or incidentally through 


gossip . 


One major consideration determining the labour supply 
to PIREP appears to have been the extent to which available 
labour-time remains unutilised in 'normal' spheres of 
economic activity. In chapter IV, we noted that the age- 
group 16-35 years reported a higher degree of non-utilisation 
in relation to those x^rho are 35 years and above. The age- 
structure of the Beneficiaries is accordingly tilted in 
favour of the relatively young. In the sample populatichn, the 
age-groUp 15-35 years constitutes about 52 per cent of the 
total adult population (population above age 15 years) 
whereas among the Beneficiaries this age-group ( 16-35 years ) .? 

constitutes about 64 per cent. 


I 







The second consideration which seems to have shaped 
the supply of labour to PIRhP is the relative preference 
accorded to work inside and outside agriculture. This is 
revealed through reasons advanced for non-reglstration and 
for not reporting to work despite registration. 


About 65 per cent of those vrho worked under PIREP 
without getting themselves formally registered pointed out 
that they were not certain that the work opportunities, when 
created, would not conflict with their own agricultural 
operations. About 16 per cent clearly stated that they did 
not have any liking for the nature of Jobs created, but in 
the absence of better alternatives had taken up the work. 
Thus, about 81 per cant of the unregistered Beneficiaries 
had their first preference for work within agriculture. The 
others considered the wages relatively low (8 per cent) and 
the rest explained their position in terms of personal and 
domestic problems . 


On the other hand are the registered who did not work 
under PIRSP. As noted earlier, about 75 per cent of them 
explained it in terms of distaste for work outside agri- 
culture or ’attachment' to bigger farmers . About 12 per 
cent did not find the wages sufficiently attractive and the 
rest (13 per cent) could not work due to personal and 
domestic' problems . . ' 




' ■.SI';:':: 

Thus 3 81 per cent of the unregistered Beneficiaries and 
about 7o per cent of registered Beneficiaries who did not 
report for work under PIHEP due to conflict with agricultural 
operations^ have shown their first preforence in favour of 
vrork within agriculture. 

However 5 the preference given to agriculture seems to 
be associated with a sense of security born out of either 
continued association, over long periods, with the employers 
in agricultural sector, or possession of howsoever small 
parcels of land. It is, indeed, striking that about 77 per 
cent of the registered and 82 per cent of the unregistered 
Beneficiaries have shown their willingness to leave their 
agricultural occupation in favour of wage employment outside 
agriculture, provided they are assiired of stability. It, thus, 
turns out that it is not preference for agricultural work as 
such but the tenure of employment outside agriculture— whether 
permanent or temporary— -which significantly deterriiines the 
supply of labour outside agricultural sector. 

1. The possibility of such a conflict is not altogether 
ruled out when one considers the absorption under PIRSP 
after the registration of a person. On an average, a 
, person had to wait for a little over one year for: getting 
work under PIREP, Incidentally, the persons aged 16-35 
years had to wait for a. little less (about 11 months ) than 
those aged 35 years above (about 16 months). 






M o b i 1 i t y 

It is against this backgroimd that the negligible 
impact of PIRBP on worker mobility can be appreciated. Out 
of the 150 Beneficiaries j 12 have come from outside the 
Block. Out of these 12 5 . only 3 had been attracted to the 
area due to the prospects of obtaining work mdor PIRSP. 
They had been working as labourers outside their villages 
for long and were on the look out for an opportunity to 
return, iill the three had got themselves registered, 

Socio-Economic Characteristics of La bour 
Employed under PIREP 

Let US now assess whether the working of PIREP has 
actually benefited the class of people for whom it has been 
foraaL^ted .:' ■ 


About 6 per cent of the Beneficiaries have been drawn 
from the cultivating households, ulll the others have been 
drawn from the households of agricultural labourers and land- 
less labourers . As against this, 32 per cent of the sample 
households could be classified as cultivating. Table 17 
gives us the necessary information. 

All the Beneficiaries belonging to cultivating house- 
holds are^ to Block. They report having more than 5 
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acres of land. Those who have been classified as landless 
labonrei s also ovxn some land. The nmiber of such persons 

Table 1 7 

Beneficiaries by Their Family Occupation 


Fanily Occupation 

Registered 
Beneficia- 
ries ($) 

Unregis- Sample 
tered population 

Beneficia- 
ries {%) 

Cultivation 


9 


127 



(11.39) 


(31.75) 

Landless Labour 

47 

31 

( 


(66.20} 

(39.24) 

) 

169 

agricultural Labour 

24 

38 

( 

(39.76) 


(33.80) 

(48.10) 

) 

Rural iiTtisans and 


1 

114 

others : 


( 1.27) 


(28.50) 

Total , 

71 

(100.00) 

79 

(100.00) 


400 

(100.00) 


is 24 among the registered Beneficiaries and 48 among the 
unregistered Beneficiaries. More than 90 per cent of them 
own land less than 2.6 acres. The proportion of sample 
households owning less than 2.5 acres is 70 per cent. The 
average size of landholding for the registered Beneficiaries 
is 0.37 and for the non-registered ones , 0.86 acres. 

innual average income of the households of Beneficiaries 
is slightly lower in relation to that of the sample households. 


I 



(Table 18}= At Bansdihj the annual income of an average 
householcl of a registered Beneficiary is Rs. 2 ,081 and that 
of an imregistered Beneficiary is Ps.2,50l. This could be 


Table 18 

jjnnual Income of the Average Beneficiary’s 
household (Rupees ) 


Average 

Q,IXQ.*UL3.1 

RSGISTSRBD UNDER 

PIREP 

NOT registered' 
PIREP 

UNDER 

income 

Reoti 

Bansdih Reoti and 
Bansdih 
combined 

Reoti Bansdih 

ReotT"'’ 

and 

Bansdih 
combi- 
ne cl 

Income 
from 
cultiva- 
tion (Bs. ^ 

) 728.86 

139.67 604.01 

1071.63 840.67 

983 .92 

Income „ 

fromr.^s;!:.. 

other 

sources 

(Rn) 

1407.69 

1941.56 1746.06 

1331.63 1660.00 

1466,33 

Total 
Income 
(Rs . } 

2136.54 

2081.23 2101.48 

2403=26 2500.67 

2440.25 


compared with the annual average income of a sample household 
of Fs.pjTSO. At Reoti, too, the average annual income of the 
household of both registered and unregistered Beneficiaries 



ana its ..d j'iuo 5 respectively, is lower than that of 
the sample households “—113.2, 556., A fact which may be noted 
is that the average annual income of the unregistered 
Beneficiaries is higher (Fs.2,440) than that of the regis- 
tered (Rs.2,101). 


Table 19 which gives annual financial liabilities of 
beneficiary's household also reveals relatively depressed 


Table 19 


Annual Financial Liabilities of 
Beneficiary's Household (Rupees ) 


HBGISTBRED UNDER 
PIREP 

Reoti Bansdih Reoti 
and 
Bans- 
dih 
combi' 


NOT REGISTERED UNDER 


Reoti 


Bansdih Reoti 
and 
Bans- 
dih 
combi 


Children's 38,65 24.89 29,93 46.33 32.00 

education ( 3,22) ( 2.43) ( 2,76) ( 3.45) ( 1.78 


Marriage 


Litigation 





2 


3 


4 


5 


Others 


34.62 40„7S 38.52 . 59.18 85.50 69.56 

( 2.89) ( 3.98) ( 3,54) ( 4.40) ( 4.32) ( 5.01) 


Total 1199.80 1024.27 1083.55 1343.77 1793.51 1337.99 

(100. 00) (100. OQ) (100. 00) (100, 00) (100. 00) (100.00) 

* Others include expenditure ol^irThTTicT^^ 
family members. 


economic position of tho registered beneficiaries. In over- 
all terms, however, the picture conforms to that presented 
in Table 4, relating to the sample population. 

The socio-economic background of the Beneficiaries, 
thus, appears closely to correspond to the socio-economic 
characteristics of the population as revealed by the study 
of Sample households . iilmost all the indicators reflect 
that the oeheficiaries have- . more depressed economic posi- 
tion, in comparison to the average for the general popula- 
tion. However, as between the registered and unregistered 
Beneficiaries, the latter appear to be better off. 


III. Bmployiaent 

Out of 968, who reported to be in labour force in 
household Sample study : about 9 per cent (87) got themselves 
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registered for additional work under ' FIESP. This needs 
be compared with our findings (chapter IV) relating to the 
incidence of unempioyment 5 as reported by the Beneficiaries, 
of around 16 per cent:] official estimates regarding the 
pioportion of workers desiring additional Job opportunities 
(19-20 per cent.). 

Low registration, however, is only a reflection of 
lack of adaptation of rural population to the formal proce- 
dures . Many of the memhers of the households who were 
unemployed or desirous of additional work did not get 
themselves registered and actually reported for work under 
PIUBP atplts commencement. When we consider this category 
along with those who got themselves registered, the propo- 
rtion of persons desirous for work under PIREP rises to 
about 16 per cent (147), Thus, as revealed by Household 
Schedule, almost , all 'the unemployed welcomed PIREP and hoped 
to be benefited by it . 

However, all those who got themselves registered did , 
not report for work under PIREP, : iind again, all those, who 
took up work made r PIREP didnot continue \^ith it for the 
entire duration of the Project, The percentage among the 
Registered under PIREP of those who reported. for work was ■ 
about 72 only; : Thus, the percentage of household labour 
force, which actually got benefited by 'works ’under PIREP 
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was reduced to 13 as against the 15 per cent who hoped to 


be beneiited. 


* 1 . iiumDcr of reasons have been advanced by those aiaong 
the Registered who did not report for v/ork under PIR3P. 


Seventy five per cent of thera attribute trieir failure to 


report, to xTOrkjto distaste for work outside agriculture 


and attachment to bigger cultivators. About 13 per cent 
give domestic probleras and illness as reasons for not 
reporting for work. The rest of the 12 per cent did not 
find wages sufficiently attractive. 


The average number of days for which the registered 
and the unregistered workers could expect (on the basis of 
the mandays of work required for completing the pro;iect 
they happe^^ have joined) to be employed works out to 


17 per worker. Surprisingly:, it is almost identical to 


our own estimate^’ q| 12^^^ in a year for which additional 


work neods be creatQd Jor a vrarkor (chapter IV) and in 


excess of the official estimate of 96 days per worker. 


But both the registered and the unregistered workers did not 


avail fully of the opportunities provided. The. actual 


average number of days for which a worker, whether registered 
or unregistered, worked under PIRBP is estimated at 60, or 
47,2 per cent of that provided. The average nmiber of . days 


actually worked as a percentage , of the average number of days 
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actually worksd as a psroGiitag© of* the average iiuiiilDer of 
days fo'r which work was pi’ovidodj is isncli lower for the 
unregistered (36) in comparison to the registered (58). 

Information collected on Questionnaire Schedule meant 
for Direct Beneficiaries in this regard is provided in Table 
20 . Sample Beneficiaries confirm that the raandays worked by 


Table 20 

Percentage of Mandays Worked to the Mandays for 
Which Work was Provided 5 by an Average Beneficiary 


Period 


1972- 73 

1973- 74 


PERCENTAGE OF M.’JJDAYS WORKED TO THE MiRfDAYS FOR 


Beneficiaries Not regi- Beneficiaries Registe- 

stered red 

■S.§±,. — JiH-- -15-3.5 , „ 35+ ,:_.,.,'111 , „ 


28.85 

65.03 


72.71 


28.85 S2.7S 

69.32 62.37 


62.78 
94 .66 66 . 00 


1972-74 45,73 . 39.31 42.90 62.45 45.95 64,14 


an average Beneficiary have been far low in relation to the 
mandays for which work under PIREP was provided. The 
registered Beneficiaries here too report a higher percentage 
of mandays for which they worked (64.14) as against the non- 
registered Beneficiaries who worked for about 43 per cent of 
the mandays for which vrork was provided one very encouraging 





aspect is that the degree of participation is revealed to 
be higher for all age -groups in the year 1973-74 in coinpa 
risen to 1972-73, the year of comencement of PIREP. 


iibout 43 per cent of the Beneficiaries (Registered and 
Unregistered Combined) gave conflict with personal cultivation 
as the reason for having worked for a duration shorter than 
that for which wrk was provided. We have already pointed 
to this aspect of the problom when we noted in chapter I? 
that in the particular circumstances of the agriculturally 
dominated economy 5 employment generation programmes have to 
satisfy a rather difficult condition that the time -scheduling 
of demand for labour in these projects should correspond to 
: the variation in the. supply of labour in different seasons . 
About ,15 per cent of tho Beneficiaries explained this gap in 
terms of illness and other domestic problems . ilbout 12 per 
cent of them attributed it to low. wages .Only about 3 per cent 
relate this gap to distance of work .site from their place 
of residence. The low, pei'’centage.: of Beneficiaries giving 
“distance*', as a reason ban be appreciated in terms of the 
fhet that average; distance of work-sites is only slightly 
greater than 1 Km., to be precise, it is 1.17 Km., while 
the wr kefs are willing to go upto a distance of 5 Kmp.for 
work under PIREP. . The others (about 27 per cent) constitute 
a miscellaneous, group. 
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This gap /between the actual and tho provided work-days 
would remain a pro bl era as long as the rural working force 
is not convinced that this would open up a permanent 
alternative source of living. This is evidenced in the 
response of 77 per cent of the Registered and 82 por cent 
of Unregistered Beneficiaries who want work opportunities 
to be created throughout the year and are prepared to leave ■ 

their present occupation. This again reinforces our conclu- 
sion that employment generation prograiames , to be effective, 
have to be so conceived as to be more durable/continuous 
than those conceived under PIREP. 

IV. W ages 

day admissible to a worker under PIREP 11" 1:1® 
is Rs.dfOQ. Average wage per day reported tv. have been 
received by Beneficiaries at Reoti ranges from fe. 3. 20 to 
Is, 3. 44 depending on whether they are registered for work 
under PIREP or not. At Bansdih too, the Registered Bene- 
ficiaries, on an average, reported to have received 11,3.98 
per day of work while the unregistered ones got Rs.3.61 per 
day. For Reoti-Bansdih combined, the average wage rate per 
day, reported by the registered Beneficiaries is Fa. 3. 71 
and by the unregistered Beneficiaries, Rs. 3. 62, against the 
stipulated wage rate of Hs.4,00l 





The vrage rate actually paid to . the wrker 
lower than the stipulated 5 is higher in c 
paid by private employers or other public 
evident from Table 21= 


encies as is 


Table 21 


Rate, Per Day, Inside and Outside the PIREP 


¥AGE RATE INSIDE 
PIREP iiS REPORTED 


WAGE Ri-,TE OUTSIDE 
PIREP 


Registe- Unregi 


Private 


Public 


Road 

Levelling 

Well 

Tank 

Bundh 


Average for 3.71 
all Projects 


is rather surprising that public employment agencies 
except in; the case of well construction, consistently pay 
lower wages/ in comparison to private employers , Marginal 
wage : benef its for /work under PIREP are only slight for the 
unregistered workers . In certain cases , the wage rate 
paid under PIREP is lower for them in comparison to wage 
paid by, private employers, (well, tank). Even the registered 
beneficiaries on well .construction report getting lower 


MagQs in comparison to that paid by other public employment 
agencies . , ^ 

Nearly 82 per cent of the Registered .Beneficiaries and, 

89 per cent of the unregistered Beneficiaries felt that the 
daily wage under PIREP is inadequate. Most of the Beneficia- 
ries give more than one reason for their view. Most coranion 
reasons advanced by the Beneficiaries for considering the 
wages inadequate are that work involves removal of relatively 
hard soil 3 and carrying it to a longer distance. Ilox^rever.; 
one major reason which has not come out in the responses of the 
Beneficiaries appears to be the practice of comparing the wage 
rates under PIREP, with the wage rate prevailing for different 
agricultural operations on which they are generally engaged. 
Wage, rates for watering the fields, ploughing, and harvesting 
are higher in the sar.iple villages (ranging between " 3.4 to 7 
per day) in relation to the daily wages under PIREP. Undou- 
btedly, wage rate under PIREP is substantially higher in 
comparison to the off-season prevalent wage which hovers 
around fe.S per day, yet opinion in regard to adequacy or 
inadequacy of a wage rate is shaped by what a worker considers 
normal rate of reward for labour. And normal in this case is 
the rate of reward for labour in major agricultural operations . 
Workers, therefore, have expressed a desire that the daily 
wages under PIREP should be raised to Pu 6/ 
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About 36 Beneficiaries reported . that they accepted 
work unuor PIREP even at lower wages. Nearly 60 per cent 
of them explained this in terms of lack of alternative 
opportunities and/or continuous availability of work for a 
longer duration of time under PIHBP. About 33 per cent 
accepted work under PIREP, because of nearness of' the work 
site, and others due to fixed vrarking hours and no arbitrary 
deductions. 


iit present, the practice is to make payment fully in 
cash. About 67 per cent of the Beneficiaries, however, 
desire that payment should bo partly in cash and partly in 

kind. Others want that payment should bo made exclusively 
in Cash. 


V. Conclusion 


1 , 


As it is formulated, PIREP emphasises projocts which 
seek to supplement work-opportunities available in the 
rural: economy . Projects which could provide conti- 
nuing employment outside agriculture have been 
relatively neglected. At implementation, the exigencies 
have led to further accentuation of this imbalan.ce . 


Aggregate picture, as disclosed by official records, 
shows that the share, of . labour in total costs has 






















gone down from the planned 77 per oont to about 
70 per cent. But our study of sample projects 

shows that labom? qh-^rp i-n i u 

cxuuux snare in. total costs was substa- 
ntially raised during implementation in respect of 
roads and pisciculture tanlcs, whereas in respect of 
bunds and wells it was left undisturbed. This casts 
doubt on the durability of the projects. 


The relative share of labour and material costs has 


not been uniform for siinilajr projects in 'the two 


Bio cks . 


Upto i^pril 1975, only 50 per cent of the total funds 
foi PIREP could be utilised^ the percentage of 
employment generated (in nandays) to total estimated 
came only to 51. The work projects, for various 
reasons, have progress..,: at a speed sl-wer than 
desired/planned. The progress of work on bunds and 
pisciculture tanks nas lagged much behind that on 


roads and wells. 


The extent of unemployment/underemployment experienced 
by a person and his expectations in respect of 
security of job tenure seem to have significantly 
influenced the labour supply for schemes under 


PIREP, 
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Combining the registered and the unregistered, we note: 
that PIREP has been able to cover nearly all those 
who could be classified as unemployed in our household 
study. This, however, excludes a far greater propo-^ 
r bion of those who want additional work for part of 
the year only. Yet lack of correspondence in the tirae-^ 
scheduling of demand for labour under PIREP with the 
agricultural slack seasons prevented both the registered 
and non-regisfcered alike from participating in tho 
projects for the entire period of their duration. 

The average daily wage which is reported to have been 
received by the Beneficiaries is lower than the 
stipulated, particularly at Reoti Block. The non- 
registered workers report a lo^jor wage than tho 
registered. 

iin overwhelming proportion of workers considers the 
wage rate inadequate. This appears to be due to the 
tendency among the workers to compare the wage rate 
under PIREP with that which they get for raajor agri- 
cultural operations . In this context the wage rate 
under PIREP is certainly lower. But both in compari- 
son to the prevailing wage rate during the slack 
season and : also in comparison to wages paid by other 
private and: public agencies fon similar work, the wage 
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rate under PIRBP is higher. This question, however ^ 
needs to he carefully examined particularly because 
such considerations as nearness of work sites, 

absence of arbitrary deductions and fixed working - 

hours have prompted workers to join PIREP even at 
lower wages « 

9. In terras of the selected socio-economic indicators, the 
Beneficiaries have been drawn from more depressed 
socio-economic background than is true for an average 
household in our population, ils between the renistcrod 
and the unregistered, the latter lncidontal3-y appear 
to be better off , PIREP has thus directly benefited ’ ' 

the target population. 
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A n n e z u r e III 


Goiflpo&ltion ol households by Their Occupation in thf 
Five Villages of Each Blocks 


Composition of 
Labour Force 


BiU'ISDIll BLOCK 
In 1975 acco" 
jading to our 
Coins us 


ihiniljer % 


RSOTi ' t“X L 
In 1975 aoic- 
ording to 
our Census 

rJuiuber p Ko » p 


1. 

Landless 

labourers 

267 

23.30 

337 

2lS . 66 

604 

26. 2S 


2„ 

Agricultural 

labourers 

251 

22o37 

OT O 

18.11 

4&I 

20.19 


3. 

Marginal Farmer 

sl5l 

13 .46 

153 

13 .8'o 

314 

13.67 


i 4 

i 'i* « 

) ■ 

Small Farmers 

116 

10o34 

145 

12 .33 

261 

11.36 

5 

i 5, 

b 

Rural Artisans 

41 

3o65 

50 

4,25 

91 

0.96 


1' 

j 

i 

i 

a. Mason 
b„ Potter 
c o Carpenter 
do Blacksmith 

2 

24 

2 

13 

0.18 

2.14 

0.18 

1.16 

12 

6 

IS 

14 

1.02 

0.51 

1.53 

1.19 

14 

30 

20 

27 

0 . 61 
1.31 
0,37 
1.17 


! 6. 

Others 

296 

26.38 

268 

22 .79 

5(54 

24 . 54 


^ 7. 

1 

Total 1 

,122 

100.00 

1,176 

100.00 

c, ..'o 

100 . 00 





